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ke Books and pamphlets on rural life are issued in a steady 
the stream, which makes the problem of selection increasingly 
pe dificult. We here interpret some of the more important 
the publications which have appeared since our issues for 
. December 22 and 29, 1928. A few of the titles have been 
mentioned in previous issues. 


the [HE FARMER’S STANDARD OF LIVING. By 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. New York, Century Co., 1929. 
the 92-00. 


‘the f Precise information regarding farmers’ standards of 
that Miving has only recently been made available. Data on 
iber- @iving standards among city workmen are much more 
and J abundant. The book under review is the first one on rural 
duce § standards. Dr. Kirkpatrick, who is now at the University 
nan's § of Wisconsin, here interprets many of the extensive re- 
ed a8 § sults which he, in cooperation with a group of workers in 
ncing § several states, secured for the United States Department 
rsity § of Agriculture. Undoubtedly, interest in standards of 
night § family living on farms is growing rapidly. Among farm 
kaders a shift of emphasis is seen from efficiency in pro- 
ved, duction to wise consumption. And, indeed, the satisfac- 
yeat. § tion of non-material as well as material wants is being 
accorded increasing emphasis. 
args Dr. Kirkpatrick discusses first and at length various 
mpe § definitions of living standards. The one used in the 
studies he conducted is “the variety, quantity and quality 
Pet § of the goods used to meet the physical and psychic, both 
personal and social, needs of the different members com- 
posing the family (or group of families) on an average. 
The [Italics ours]. Among these goods are food, clothing, 
wa housing, furnishings, household operation, religion, gov- 
vhich Ment, life and health insurance....” 
fok are “wide variations in the prevailing standards 
of living in different localities, different states, different 
regions.” A group of 2,886 farm families in 11 states 
tad available for family living the equivalent of $1,598 
pet family during the years 1922-24, which were fairly 
Tepresentative of the post-war period. Of the equivalent 
$1,600 expended for family living, about $600 took the 
orm of “things furnished” by the farm. “Owner families 
appear to live slightly better than do tenant or hired-man 
families.” The value of goods and services available per 
ily ranged from below $600 annually for 58 families 
Wover $3,000 for 136 families. It would seem that there 
Sa relationship between poverty and the size of the 
amily on the farm; in these instances the poorer the 


family, the smaller it is. Dr. Kirkpatrick also discusses 
expenditures for family living by industrial families in 
92 cities in 1918, as well as by other urban groups, but the 
statistics are, of course, hard to compare with those for 
farm families. 


AMERICA CHALLENGED. By Lewis F. Carr. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1929. $3.50. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE. 1928. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


THE ECONOMICS OF FARM RELIEF. By Epwin 
R. A. Sevicgman. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1929. $3.00. 


AGRICULTURAL REFORM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Joun D. Biracx. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1929. $4.00. 


Mr. Carr, in America Challenged, vigorously urges that 
the nation should act soon and effectively with regard 
to the agricultural problem. He gives much information on 
the national agricultural situation, already available from 
the federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, etc. The author’s 
purpose is commendable, but the treatment is careless, the 
recommendations are poorly stated and farm economists 
probably do not generally regard them as of great conse- 
quence. The book compares unfavorably with Henry C. 
Wallace’s Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer (New York, 
Century Co., 1925. $1.75), written with a similar pur- 
pose. Yet it was one of the supplementary recommenda- 
tions of the Book of the Month Club, a fact which 
indicates that the Club has no means of selecting the sig- 
nificant literature of agriculture for its large constituency. 

The latest Yearbook of Agriculture is to be noted for 
two reasons: First, it is a good source for statistics on 
many phases of agriculture, and secondly, it has an excel- 
lent section, newly introduced, entitled “What’s New in 
Agriculture?” This consists of short, journalistic and 
well-illustrated descriptions of recent developments, dis- 
coveries, etc., in the industry. A series of valuable maps, 
prepared by Dr. O. E. Baker, noted economic geographer 
of the Department of Agriculture, is included. The Year- 
book of Agriculture grows better and better as a reference 
work. 

Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, head of the economics 
department of Columbia University, made his comprehen- 
sive report, The Economics of Farm Relief, to John J. 
Raskob, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
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prior to the national election of November, 1928. Profes- 
sor Seligman decided, however, not to release his state- 
ment until after the election, in order to “preserve the 
scientific character of the study.” He points out that the 
manuscript was written during ten weeks of intensive 
effort and that he received no compensation for his ser- 
vices. The book is regarded by agricultural economists as 
a conservative statement. Professor Seligman outlines his 
idea of the functions of a general farm board, and shows 
that he had in mind an agency which would concern itself 
with general economic problems, and not only with those 
of marketing, for the solution of which the present board 
was established. 

From the economics department of Harvard University 
comes a valuable book entitled Agricultural Reform in the 
United States. The author, Professor John D. Black, won 
his spurs in Minnesota and has distinguished himself by 
his grasp of agricultural economics. Like Professor Selig- 
man, he begins with a review of the agricultural situation. 
Then follow extended discussions of surpluses, price rais- 
ing by government action, adjustments by individuals and 
cooperatives, and other techniques proposed for improving 
the agricultural industry. Technical details are, for the 
most part, presented in popular language, which makes it a 
useful book for those who want a review of the many 
plans proposed for farm relief. Professor Black is very 
critical of our federal administrations since 1921. He 
considers that the federal government, throughout our 
history, has done more for urban industry than for agri- 
culture in spite of the fact that agriculture, in his judg- 
ment, has been in greater need of assistance. 


SMALL TOWNS. By Watter Burr. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1929. $2.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF RURAL-URBAN SOCIOLOGY. 
By Pitrrtm A. Soroxin and Carte C. ZIMMERMAN. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1929. $4.50. 
Students’ Edition, $3.60. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By Aucustrus W. Hayes. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. $3.50. 
THE RURAL COMMUNITY. Publications of the 
American Sociological Society. Volume XXIII. 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


Professor Burr writes out of long experience in rural 
extension work in Kansas. Earlier in his career, he was 
engaged in social work in a number of cities. Now he is 
in charge of the training of rural social workers at the 
University of Missouri. His book consists of popular 
interpretations of the significance of trade and culture in 
the small town. He gives attention to the rural commu- 
nity, the growth of manufacture, government, health, edu- 
cation, religion. His discussions are short and interesting ; 
many of them have appeared in periodicals. 

Professors Zimmerman and Sorokin give us a compre- 
hensive treatise, which, although the title includes the 
words “Rural-Urban,” concerns itself chiefly with rural 
sociology. It is in every way unique. Professor Sorokin 
was born in rural Russia; Professor Zimmerman in rural 
Minnesota. Their material is extensive, drawn from many 
foreign as well as American sources. The treatment is 
strictly non-propagandist; the authors even profess no 
“sympathetic attitude” toward rural life. The method of 
presentation differs considerably from those of previous 
texts. Because it breaks so much new ground, and pre- 
sents theses at variance with those held by many rural 
sociologists, it should be studied carefully by those who 
seek to understand rural life and rural-urban relations. 


Professor Hayes’ book is one of the Longmans, Green ff in pur 
social science series and follows conventional methods of § “Dedic: 
treatment in rural sociology texts, of which eight or nine § Few me 
are in use. An interpretation of the historical background } to the h 
of American rural life is presented, followed by populs ff great 0 
tion facts and discussions of familiar rural institutions, 

In 1916, and again in 1928, the American Sociological 
Society centered its attention upon rural life. In 1916, th § Van Sc 
topic was phrased “The Sociology of Rural Life” (the f essays < 
proceedings are now out of print) and in 1928 the topic 
was “The Rural Community.” The proceedings of th MMIC 
December, 1928, meeting of the Society have now ben By = 
printed. Rural-urban relations have a prominent place, of S 
This volume is a good source book for recent sociological § This 
data and methods of investigation. 


INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL ECO-B auspice: 
NOMICS. By Frep R. Yover. New York, Thoma In 192 
Y. Crowell Co., 1929. $3.00. million 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED § farmers 


STATES. By Wuitney H. SHEPARDSON. New York f 
Macmillan Co., 1929. $1.50. Dr. | 


Professor Yoder presents a text in agricultural ec grant f 
nomics which gives fairly popular interpretations of eco § 1" 
nomic data and current issues. His popularization is, we land. 
understand, not liked by some of the technicians in his ferior | 
profession, but that is not unusual. The book is a com ae: 
prehensive and very readable work—a discussion of tech armers 
nical matters in non-technical language. Writing of this 
type at least has a chance of being read by rural teachers 
social workers and ministers. The chapter on taxation 
will repay reading by anyone interested in county govert- 
ment ; the discussion of the tariff is penetrating ; the analy for 
sis of the American farmer’s dependence upon export Sa 
markets—a condition little understood among America} 
farmers—brings out the main elements with good illus 10 sugg 
trative material. 

Mr. Shepardson’s report on agricultural education is 
unique and important. The General Education Board took 
the unusual step of asking a layman—engaged in busines 
—to study certain institutions of advanced agriculturd 
education. Mr. Shepardson says in the preface that it was Soc 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose of the General Education Board who - 
had the “unconventional idea that a layman, without pro- 
fessional training and without institutional loyalties, might 
produce some useful ideas.” Mr. Shepardson had compe 
tent technical advisers, and this report, not originally i 
tended for publication, makes very interesting reading 
He concentrated his study of certain agricultural colleges 
upon their function as “intellectual centers rather than 
practical agencies.” 


CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRYMAN. By Waring Dus 
5 Dyer. New York, Ives Washburn, Inc., 192 
3.00. 


NATURE CRUISINGS. By Joun van Scuaick, Jt 
Boston, Murray Press, 1928. $2.50. 


Mr. Dyer lives on a New England farm as half farmet, 
half writer and has an unusual understanding of the 
ture of rural New England. This book is fiction, he watt 
us, so that no one may think he is exploiting his neighbors. 
But his people are very real—characters who reveal soci 
and cultural traits. In this book we have the real county, 
life, with much of its mellow quality and_ interest’ 
philosophy. 

Mr. Van Schaick is editor of the Christian Leader, the revolut 
Universalist weekly. This collectiom of essays is similétff of this 


within 
[2] 
‘ 


in purpose to several he has previously issued. It is 
“Dedicated to All the Folks in the Old Home Town.” 
Few men can describe as does Mr. Van Schaick their visits 
tothe home town. He deals with “the folks he loves, the 

out-of-doors and the little things of his every-day 
life.” The home town is in New York state. Other essays 
describe villages in different parts of the country. Mr. 
Van Schaick is a collector of rural poetry, with which his 
essays are freely interspersed. 


IMMIGRANT FARMERS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
By EDMUND DE S. BruNNER. New York, The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1929. $2.75. 


This comprehensive book promises to be the source on 
the very large group of our farmers who are foreign-born. 
It gives the result of a full investigation under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
In 1920, according to the census, there were nearly a 
million and a half persons in the families of foreign-born 
farmers. These families were then “a scant fourth of the 
entire foreign-born population.” 

Dr. Brunner offers much information about our immi- 
gant farmers. They are a fairly stable group. There is 
“an increasing number of Southern Europeans on the 
land.” Also “despite the handicaps of poor soil and in- 
ferior location under which so many of the new immi- 
grants in the agricultural regions labor,” the foreign-born 
farmers, when judged by results, “compare favorably with 
the native-born.” Dr. Brunner plunges into the contro- 
versial subject of comparisons of intelligence and educa- 
tional tests of children of immigrant farmers with those 
of other groups. His conclusions are that “the child of 
he foreigner . . . makes practically as good a record as 

¢ native-stock child in the rural schools. The differences 
in the intelligence quotients were found to be so slight as 
to suggest that the degree of familiarity with the English 
language accounted for the differences. Similarly, foreign- 
sock children kept up with their grade practically as well 
asthe native child. No evidence could be discovered that 
would indicate that foreign-stock children are likely either 
to raise or to lower the general intellectual level of their 
communities.” 

Socially, groups of immigrant farmers merge gradually 
with the so-called American culture around them. Assimi- 
tion is the general process. “In only twenty-two of the 
sxventy communities [intensively studied] had the process 
ofassimilation been slow in getting under way.” 

“The foreign-stock church holds considerable promise 
of continued vitality. It is passing through a period of 
transition, it is true, but devotion to the service of the 
church as a whole has not greatly diminished. Its young 
people, the new generation, unlike many of our native 
young Americans, have shown little evidence of a ten- 
dency to cast aside their responsibility as future church 
laders. They hold their religion in first place as a matter 
of course.” But “Americanizing” tendencies are at work 
within as well as without their churches. 


THE MEXICAN AGRARIAN REVOLUTION. By 
RANK TANNENBAUM. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1929. $2.50. 


Mr. Tannenbaum spent several years in Mexico repre- 
“nting the Institute of Economics of the Brookings In- 
sitution, Washington. He visited every state, and has 
de a most thorough appraisal of Mexico’s land ques- 
n, and the part land issues have played in the political 
tvolutions of 1910 and succeeding years. The importance 
‘this problem is not generally appreciated in the United 
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States, although rumor said that President Coolidge was 
more concerned about it than about oil, and Ambassador 
Morrow has for some time been working upon it. The 
matter has become international because of governmental 
expropriations of land owned by foreigners—including 
citizens of the United States—for distribution as small 
holdings for peons. Mr. Tannenbaum describes the types 
and extent of land holdings, reports the progress made in 
land reform and shows what remains to be done. He gives 
clear accounts of types of rural communities. Incidentally, 
Mr. Tannenbaum, who has become a student of the Mexi- 
can constitution, gives very interesting interpretations of 
some of its provisions. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
CRISIS. By Epmunp pe S. Brunner. Boston and 
Chicago, Pilgrim Press, 1929. 35 cents. 


THE RURAL CHURCH AND COOPERATIVE EX- 
TENSION WORK. By H. W. Hocusaum. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ex- 
tension Circular 57, 1929. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY CHURCHES IN OUR 
TOWN? New York, The Inquiry, 1928. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


HOW CAN LOCAL CHURCHES COME TO- 
GETHER? A Handbook of Principles and Methods. 
By ExizasetH R. Hooxer. New York, Home Mis- 
sions Council, 1928. 25 cents. 


A PARISH PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY SER- 
VICE AND FAMILY RELIGION. By Warren H. 
Witson. New York, Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1928. 10 
cents. 


THE LARGER PARISH PLAN. By Matcotm Dana. 
New York, Congregational Extension Boards, Coun- 
try Life Bulletin No. 2, 1928. 15 cents. 


The Church and the Agricultural Crisis, by Edmund de 
S. Brunner, consists of digests of lectures delivered on 
the Alden-Tuthill Foundation at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. The first lecture deals with a “subject that has 
been too largely ignored; namely, the economic crisis in 
rural America and its implication for the church. . . . The 
church fought for an eight-hour day in steel, but the hours 
on the farm have concerned her not.” The second lecture 
treats of the revolution in rural social life, and the third, 
of town and country church administration. This booklet 
is the most concise and accessible source for information 
concerning the church and rural life. Dr. Brunner is 
director of the town and country surveys of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. 


The Extension Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after long preparation, has per- 
formed a most unusual and useful service by bringing out 
a pamphlet on The Rural Church and Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work. The circular was written by H. W. Hoch- 
baum, of the Extension Service, under the direction of 
Dr. C. B. Smith. The subject matter is fully described in 
the subtitle which reads, “An Outline of What Extension 
Work Is and How It May Aid the Rural Church in Com- 
munity Improvement.” The religious worker will find 
here an interpretation of the scope and methods of agri- 
cultural extension work, and many practical suggestions 
for cooperation between extension and church workers. 

Are There Too Many Churches in Our Town?, pro- 
duced by The Inquiry, offers a discussion technique for 
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use in presumably overchurched communities. It does not 
profess to touch all the problems pertinent to church unity, 
but assumes that, as the question is considered “not in 
its larger and more abstract aspects, but in its more con- 
crete forms as a local issue in a particular community,” 
people will be increasingly able to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the larger issue as it concerns the nation or even 
Christendom as a whole. 

Miss Hooker’s Handbook is designed for the use of 
leaders in rural communities in dealing with over-church- 
ing. It differs from the foregoing title in that it is a com- 
pendium of pertinent material rather than a discussion 
course. Numerous illustrations of “successful united 
churches” of various types are given, with suggestions as 
to the methods of procedure, etc., which aim at adjust- 
ments “not merely of organization, but of spirit.” A list 
of interdenominational agencies covering about half the 
states of the country is included. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson was recently asked “What are 
you teaching these days?” His reply was: “The things 
which fifteen years ago I thought unnecessary to teach; 
for example, how to make a pastoral call.” His pamphlet 
on A Parish Program is a brief guide written out of a 
rich experience. He bids every country pastor “stick to it 
for five years,” adopt a program and be patient. There 
are sections dealing with health, wealth, education, the 
technique of a pastoral call, the funeral and the wedding, 
and service to the sick and the dying. 

“The Larger Parish” seems to be the most popular 
slogan for those who wish to reorganize rural church 
work. With communication becoming better and better 
the parish circle becomes larger. The idea of a new unit 
in church organization frequently carries with it that of 
a specialized church staff—usually a preacher, a director 
of religious education, and a social or recreational worker. 
Both Catholic and Protestant churches are using the larger 
parish plan and Dr. Malcolm Dana, who has been a pro- 
moter and popularizer of the idea, has produced some of 


its most useful and accessible literature. senate 


A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF RURAL 
LIFE. Compiled by Benson Y. Lanpis. New York, 
Department of Research and Education, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 1929. 10 cents. 


This is an extensive list of pamphlets, periodicals and 
books, compiled especially for religious workers and others 
who want the more recent, accessible and non-technical 
works. The titles range from the fields of natural science 
and economics to poetry, biography, fiction, music and re- 
ligion. The need for such a guide has been felt for some 
time and it was issued at the request of the organized 
rural church departments of the Council’s constituency. 


B. Philosophy and Ethics. 

THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY: A STUDY OF 
THE RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND AC- 
TION. By Joun Dewey. New York, Minton, Balch 
& Co. $4.00. (Gifford Lectures, 1929.) 

A PREFACE TO MORALS. By Watter Lippmann. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1929. $2.50. 


Dr. Dewey’s major title, The Quest for Certainty, ex- 
presses his philosophic interest, a life-long preoccupation ; 
the secondary title, “A Study of the Relation of Knowl- 
edge and Action,” suggests the empirical thesis which has 
characterized his career as an educator. The book is a 
polemic against the traditional assumption of philosophy 


that truth or reality is to be found as a datum coming oy 
of the past, outside of experience and independent of hy. 
man activity. The contention is, rather, that “knowing, 
as judged from the actual procedures of scientific inquiry 
has completely abandoned in fact the traditional separation 
of knowing and doing, that the experimental procedure 
one that installs doing as the heart of knowing,” and tht 
philosophy must follow the lead of science and effect, 
similar revolution in its concepts. “Philosophy which i 
willing ‘to abandon its supposed task of knowing ult. 
mate reality and to devote itself to a proximate human 
office might be of great help in such a task.” The special 
theories of knowledge—epistemologies—that have ap 
peared from time to time, while differing enormously from 
one another, rest on common assumptions. “They all hol 
that the operation of inquiry excludes any element of 
practical activity that enters into the construction of th 
object known.” 

This, says Professor Dewey, is unreal and leads th 
way to a barren quest. It is also morally mischievous. It 
has operated “to strengthen dependence upon authority 
and dogma in the things of highest value, while increas 
of specialized knowledge was relied upon in every-day, 
especially economic affairs.” 

Idealistic philosophies have been right in assigning grea 
significance to ideas, but they have “failed to grasp th 
point and place where ideas have a constructive office.” 
When they are plans of “operation to be performed” they 
are able to “change the face of the world.” 

Those who read Mr. Lippmann’s The Phantom Publi 
were prepared for another bit of literature of disillusion 
ment from his pen. In the present book he states the cas 
of “those who are perplexed by the consequences of thei 


own irreligion,” of the modern man who doubts whethel # 


he “possesses any criterion by which he can measure the 
value of his own desires.” Mr. Lippmann is a coure 
geous and scholarly-minded liberal who has accepted the 
conclusions of science and parted with the naive com 
placency of authoritarian days, but who has found along 
with a great host of liberals that modernity offers no qua 
itative equivalent for what it destroys. The religion o 
modernism he rejects and resents, as a facile attempt to 
clothe old words with new meanings that in no sense serve 
the same ends. The familiar terms of orthodox religion 
bring no solace to him after they have undergone a prt 
fane baptism at the hands of modern psychology. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Lippman feels driven’ 
given in humanistic rather than theistic terms. The tak 
of the moralist, whom he finds in sad need of rehabilite 
tion, is “not to exhort men to be good, but to elucidatt 
what good is”—to see “how men must reform their want: 
in a world which is not concerned to make them happy. 
The discussion is illuminated by brief analyses of specif 
current problems. 

Traditional “popular” religion Mr. Lippmann rejects 
but he would put in its place what he calls “high tt 
ligion,” the heart of which is “insight into the value 0 
disinterestedness.” Its preoccupation is with “the reget 
eration of the passions that create the disorders and th 
frustrations” of our common life. 

F. E. J. 


Note: The 1929 Index of the INroRMATION SERVIC 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Departmem 
will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, Pt 
25 cents. Please indicate whether 1929 or 1930 impritl 
is wanted. 
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